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VII.— TEXTUAL CRITICISM AS A PSEUDO- 
SCIENCE. 

The Alexandrian followers of Aristarchus, buzzing in 
corners and busy with monosyllables, have left the world 
that they worried with their wranglings over a<j>{v and 
fi.lv and viv, the swords that were drawn over inchoate 
verbs have been rust for centuries. But the bookworms 
of Aristarchus, the troops of Callimachus, the pack of 
Zenodotus return at times to earth. In order to hear this 
pack in full cry, we have only to recall the various emenda- 
tions in Greek texts necessitated fifty years ago by the 
fallacious Dawes Canon that farms \ir\ is never used with 
the first aorist subjunctive in the active or middle voice. 
We have but to turn to the critical apparatus of Vollmer's 
splendid edition of Horace and mark among conjectural 
readings that insult the verse Franke's notorious dueRis for 
puellis in the delightful lines {Carmina, in, xxvi, 1—2): — 

' ' Vixi puellis nuper idoneus 
Et militavi non sine gloria." 

We have but to open Macbeth and note the mirth-provoking 
suggestions for "If trembling I inhabit then, etc." (in, 
iv, 105), and " Each way and move " (iv, ii, 22) of the 
First Folio. In the light of these and a hundred other 
absurdities, the wildest conjectures of Bentley as the editor 
of Milton, the tricksiest comments of Steevens and of 
Washington Irving's Salmagundi circle seem plausible, and 
the inspired emendation, " stones in the running brooks, 
sermons in books," loses its legendary character. Amid 
such vagaries of dullness, the student may well be pardoned 
who pauses and asks : " Does textual criticism justify its 
existence; or are these trailers of error merely a race of 
' pseudo-critics, pretenders and phantoms ? ' " 
164 
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Now, what is the function of textual criticism? Everyone 
will agree with Leonard "Whibley ' that " it has for its sole 
object to determine as nearly as possible the words written 
by the author of the original text, whenever the reading has 
become corrupt or doubtful." The difficulty has been that 
the critic has been too prone to hint doubts, hesitate suspi- 
cions and airily assume the existence of corruptions — in 
order to display his art as diviner — where a more thorough 
and sympathetic study of the author's language would have 
shown that the text is sound. " Textual criticism is never 
safe except in alliance with thorough interpretation." In a 
field of study where delicate tact, keen perspective, sound 
judgment and genial sympathy are essential, is it strange 
that someone has blundered; in a region of scholarship that 
demands from the investigator not only a thorough knowl- 
edge of conditions of time and place centuries and leagues 
away, and a quick insight into alien habits of thought, but 
the ready recognition of one's own limitations that is fatal to 
the oracular mood, is it surprising that inaccurate thinkers 
groping in the twilight of unsound systems have plunged 
into pitfalls amid the laughter of the crowd ? Every year 
the discovery of manuscript or of papyrus reveals the 
futility and fallacy of a hundred readings. Scholars in every 
department may multiply examples of havoc thus wrought 
to premature conjecture. In our own corner of Old English 
we have only to contrast the reconstructed texts of Dietrich 
and Leo, built on Thorpe's inadequate report, with the 
actual readings of the damaged pages of the Exeter Book, 
in order to realize fully the possibility of error — one might 
add, the impossibility of truth — in such arrant guesswork. 

From time to time voices are raised in earnest protest 
against the " destructive method " of criticism — particularly 

1 Companion to Greek Studies, p. 610. 
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when it mounts to caricature. In an article of refreshing 
sanity, 1 Sievers deplores " the present tendency in the treat- 
ment of our old poems, to substitute personal and arbitrary 
judgment for patient delving into the problems presented 
by the text." But his wish that some Anglist would strike 
at the roots of this inherently false method of study has not 
been gratified. It is true that certain rash readings are 
sometimes called to account and condemned, but usually 
with the implication that the method behind them is in 
itself sound. The proper attitude to this slaughter of trans- 
mitted forms is not to ask whether the critic is happy or 
unhappy in his emendation, but rather whether any emenda- 
tion is necessary. 

The destructive critic eager to replace the version of the 
manuscript by his own arbitrary suggestions is always guilty 
of a double error. He exalts the author and degrades the 
scribe. He fails utterly to recognize that the author is 
seldom a slave to rule, and that a large license in expression, 
departures from formal correctness, lapses from consistency 
and clearness, slips in metre, even blunders in syntax and 
grammar must not be excluded, if the writer is to be truly 
and humanly revealed. He entirely forgets that irregulari- 
ties in an original are often of far more significance than 
perfect precision. This undue reverence for the author is 
always attended by undue contempt for the scribe. If the 
creator of the work can do no wrong, the transcriber appar- 
ently can do no right. The curse invoked by Chaucer 
against the blundering scrivener of his verse and prose 
evidently falls far short of a medieval penman's deserts. If 
the critic is to be trusted, the copyist was always a person of 
the feeblest intellect, not only ignorant of learned languages 
but quite unable to recognize the simplest forms of his own. 

1 Paul und Braunes Beilrage (PBB. ), xxix, 305-331. 
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Among the weakest of their tribe, the modern editor seems 
to class the scribes responsible for the transmission of the 
Exeter and Vercelli Books. 1 They may hoodwink the care- 
less reader into gratitude for seemingly excellent versions of 
many Old English poems, but their sins have now found 
them out, and they are fully exposed by the newest of 
philogical schools. 2 

These revelations of scribal stupidity tax all credulity. 
We learn that the blunderers misread one half-line in ten 
(that is, every fifth line) ; 3 that the scribe of the Vercelli 
Booh, or his predecessors in copying the Elene* confused to 
flnum and to ]>inge (EL 608), cyning and carena (609), ofer 
eall gemynd and open eald gewinn (646), and scead and weold 
(709), and, in transcribing the Andreas, 5 misread areccan as 
drcefnan [And. 816), heofonfrymmes as heofoncyninges (998) 
and lv& or lim as lof; that the transcriber of the Exeter 
Book poems changed in the Christ 6 dedun to hlodun (Chr. 
784) and abraegd to dhlod (568), in the Juliana 7 ofiast to 
onwist (20), in the Phcenix* weorum ecaS to wra<Se metaS 

1 Of the copyist of the Beowulf, I shall say nothing, as every passage in 
that epic has already been discussed ad! nauseam. Nor shall I draw any 
illustrations from the closing pages of the Exeter Book, as these are fully 
considered in my edition of the Biddies. One of the Old Testament poems 
of the so-called Cosdmon MS. (Junius, xj) in the Bodleian will come within 
our range. 

! "Der schreiber war ratios," says Trautmann, Bonner Beitrage zwr 
Anglistik (BB.), xxm, 115, of the transcriber of the Andreas in the Ver- 
celli Book. And yet that text is sometimes flawless for fifty lines together. 
B. Steidler of Bonn, in a recent eulogy of the Bonn methods (Anglia, Bei- 
blatt, xx, 292-293) affirms: — " Gegen textbesserungen dieser art ist 
grundsatzlich nichts einzuwenden ; denn die abschreiber haben unleugbar 
in fast alien altenglischen dichtungen soeenannte formwortchen bald zu- 
gesetzt, bald weggelassen, und dadurch den versbau in unordnung ge- 
bracht." 

'Trautmann, BB., XVII, 186. 

4 Trautmann, BB., xxm, 102-104. 

5 lb., 118, 120, 134. «Zi.., 91. ' lb., 92. 
8 Schlotterose's edition, BB., xx v, 62. 
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(PA. 247) and hectyo-deores to heore-dreorges (217) ; that the 
scribes of the Daniel 1 in the Ccedmon MS. strangely mixed 
helmum and heapum {Dan. 16), be feore dcede and bejeormode. 
(101), gelwded and gledum gefeded (227), metodes and man- 
werodes (235), gange and fenge (263), frean and ongean (650). 
These are but a few of the scores of errors that are freely 
imputed to the transmitted versions of Old English poems. 2 
Now let it be emphatically answered to these charges, that 
the scribes were no such blunderers as these commentators 
would have us think ; that, though they occasionally mis- 
wrote letters and inverted or omitted words, they wrought 
in the main diligently and decently like honest workmen ; 
and that in the clear, upright insular minuscules of the 
manuscripts of that day there is small chance of such crass 
confusion. I am ready to go farther and assert that if we 
are to understand by " corruption " an undoubted departure 
from the forms of the original, then certain modern editions 
of our Anglo-Saxon poems are obviously more corrupt than 

1 Schmidt's edition, BB., xxin, 1 f. 

! There is nothing new, of course, in this sort of detective work. "Our 
celebrated author," says Richard Bentley in that masterpiece of uncon- 
scious humor, the Preface to his edition of Milton (1732), "could only 
dictate his verses to be written by another ; whence it necessarily follows 
that any errors in spelling, pointing, nay even in whole words of a like or 
near sound in pronunciation, are not to be charged upon the poet, but on 
the amanuensis." And so quite in the manner of the new philological 
tinker of Old English verses, he vehemently alters not built (P. L., I, 251) 
to no butt, an oath (n, 352) to a nod, alchymie (n, 517) to orichale, vex (n, 
801) to hem, first (in, 131) to fraud, embraces (V, 251) to branches, subtle 
art (vi, 513) to sooty chark, longitude ( vn, 373) to long career, is judicious 
(vin, 391) to unlibidinous, to the ages (x, 647) to out of ashes, eat or drink 
(x, 728) to act or think. Can we doubt that the early Englishman would 
have been even more amused by recent versions of his text than we are 
by Bentley' s arbitrary changes? Bentley did not go to the modern length 
of inserting these conjectures into the text itself. His scholarly instinct 
and training saved him from that. 
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the ancient manuscripts of Exeter and Veroelli, 1 which they 
seek to better. This is certainly a sweeping indictment, but 
it seems to me amply supported by the evidence that I shall 
now offer. 2 

In his self-appointed task of restoring an ancient text, the 
modern editor is foredoomed to failure, if he lack any one of 
four qualifications : the ability to balance probabilities and 
to give due weight to every shred of evidence ; the gift of 
literary and historical perspective that enables him to inter- 
pret properly the thought of a remote period ; the knowledge 
of grammar and syntax through which he may read aright 
a diction very different from his own daily speech ; and 
finally, complete freedom from preconceived theories, with 
which his text must be wrested into full accord. The 

'The Junius version of the Daniel is in a more evil case ; but Hofer has 
long since shown (Anglia, xn, 190) that the many discrepancies between 
this poem and its Exeter Book variant, the Azarias, are due not to scribal 
lapses but to a reworking of the original text by another hand. 

i Let us note the errors in the manuscript version of the Phosnix : fnceft 
iorfncest (15), fold- for fiod- (64), vmniaS for waniccS (72), stiSne for sidne 
(103), -wrcece for yircece (115), ioheanes for togeanes, leo/>res for hleofrest 
(137), rene for grene (154), vmdu for vruda (171), heofum for heofun (173), 
gehware for gehwam? (206), wcesmas for wcestmas (243), gefeon for gefean 
(248), gehwore for gehwone (336), wefiaS for mafia's (342), sceates for sceata 
(396), idge seemingly corrupt (407), weordum for wordum (425), we for wel 
(443), eortan for heortan (447), send/tS for sendeS (488), keohfS for ladad 
(491 ), liges for lifesf (513), bli/iam for blifian (599), hearde for hearda (613), 
strerc&u for strengftu (625), treow for treowe (641), onwcecned for onwmcneS 
•(648), elpe for helpe (650), molum for motun (670), alma for almm (673), 
mittem for mitem. Here are thirty natural slips which well illustrate the 
slight and venial nature of most scribal mistakes, and should be contrasted 
with the impossible blunders imputed to the copyist. Correct these obvious 
errors and we have an excellent text. Now let us turn to the editor. The 
unwarranted changes or corruptions in Schlotterose' s text (BB., xxv) are 
somewhat more numerous and far more violent ; compare Ph. 5, 10, 12, 17. 
56, 61, 76, 78, 94, 144, 151, 155, 179, 191, 199, 217, 228, 233, 236, 247, 
248, 251, 252, 262, 301, 306, 324, 330, 332, 364, 377, 404, 407, 408, 425, 
512, 586, 599, 668. The least defensible of these emanate from the editor 
himself or from his master, Trautmann, as we shall see later. 
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philologists of the Bonn school have failed as editors and 
commentators, because they lack not one but all of these 
qualifications. First, they completely neglect the calculus 
of probabilities; secondly, they maintain consistently the 
point of view of the seminar rather than the outlook of 
cloister and mead-hall ; thirdly, they display at times a sur- 
prising ignorance of the grammatical laws of Old English ; 
and finally, they are hampered by a metrical a-priorism that 
demands a wholesale emendation of the verses of the manu- 
script. Let us now consider each of these four sources of 
error. 

Due regard for the probabilities in textual study may be 
thus illustrated. If a certain manuscript reading, difficult 
though it may appear, occurs twice in the text before him, 
the critic may well hesitate long before suggesting an emen- 
dation. If it is found in another text in the same manu- 
script, or, more striking still, in another manuscript, 
probability has increased in a geometrical degree until it has 
become certainty ; and the least conception of the value of 
evidence demands its unquestioning acceptance. But what 
shall we say if the reading is found not twice but three or 
four times in the writings of the period? Poe would 
answer : " Each successive example is multiple evidence 
— proof not added to proof but multiplied by hundreds or 
thousands." It were madness longer to doubt. Now let 
us watch the "destructive method" at work. The phrase 
wopes hring may puzzle the commentators and call forth 
diverse explanations ; but as it is found in no less than four 
places in poetry, twice in the Exeter Book (CAr. 537, Guth. 
1313), and twice in the Vereelli (And. 1278, El. 1131), no 
one even dreamed of calling it corrupt until Professor Traut- 
mann suggested 1 the substitution of the unknown wopes 

l BB., xxiii, 87-88. 
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bring. Nor is this an isolated example of imperviousness to 
proof. Many others may be mentioned. Another phrase 
of the Andreas (1241), hat of heolfre has given trouble to 
editors, and may possibly be emended to hatan heolfre ; but 
larger change is prevented by the twofold appearance of 
hatan heolfre [And. 1275, Beow. 1423) and by the use of 
hat on heolfre (Beow. 849). Yet both Professor Trautmann l 
and his scholar, Von der Warth, 2 suggest independently 
hat of heolstre. The striking phrase, in \a openan tid (Ph. 
509) is guaranteed not only by its fitness but by on ]>a 
openan tid (Chr. 1570); yet Trautmann 3 again defies all 
evidence and reads in fa uferan tid. Though landes ne 
locenra beaga {And. 305) is vouched for by Beow. 2995, he 
will have none of it. 4 Another instance of this surprising 
lack of openness to conviction, which in itself goes far to 
discredit such a ruthless method, is found in the treatment 
of for meteleaste mefie gedrehte, etc. (And. 39). The expres- 
sion is made doubly sure by mdendon meteleaste, mefte stodon 
(And. 1157) and by meSe ond meteleas (El. 612) ; and yet 
the Bonn professor 5 would change me<&e to mw&, gedrehte to 
gercehte[ri\ and meteleaste to mete\earfe. Let us pause and 
consider how much weight is to be attached to readings that 
set at naught the strongest accumulative evidence. Such 
so-called corrections corrupt a text far more than scribal 
errors. 

The second weakness that vitiates this seminar method of 
criticism goes deeper still and will be readily recognized 
by all students of the Shakspere Variorum — the strange 
inability on the part of the commentator to comprehend a 

X BB., xxiii. 125. 

* MetrischrSprachliches und Textkritisches at Cynewulfs Werken (Bonn 
Diss.), 1908, p. 29. 
8 BB., xxv, 66. 
*BB., xxiii, 110. » 76., 108. 
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word or phrase that has puzzled no one before. Truly, as 
Carlyle said, " Diligence, Fidelity, Decency are good and 
indispensable ; yet without Faculty, without Light, they will 
not do the work." The critic misses altogether or perceives 
but dimly this tint of thought, this phase of feeling, and at 
once affirms roundly : " Es macht keinen sinn "; " Es ist 
unverstandlich "; " Ich kann mir nicht vorstellen wie, u. s. 
w." "Well then ! Granting that this word, phrase, or line 
seems to him quite without sense, that he does not or cannot 
understand, — what is the remedy ? Obviously, so to study 
the author's background as to appreciate his relation to his 
milieu; so to probe contemporary expression as to lose no 
shade of his meaning — in short, to repair with all haste those 
limitations of knowledge and taste that hamper due apprecia- 
tion. Now it is deplorable that this course is so seldom 
followed by the commentator of the new school. On the 
contrary, he always assumes that the fault lies in the text, 
not in himself. If he stopped with this assumption, no 
harm would be done. But he goes farther and rewrites the 
passage from a modern point of view totally alien to that of 
his author. Yet our regret so often is not that the recon- 
struction is done badly, but that it is done at all. Imagine 
the havoc wrought to Browning's text by a foreign critic 
who imputed corruption to every passage of Sordello that was 
beyond his ken, and straightway rewrote with the aid of 
lexicon and concordance. John Lane concluding "The 
Squire's Tale " or Dryden versifying Speght's notes is not 
farther from the spirit of Chaucer, Chatterton is scarcely 
more remote from the medieval manner, than many recent 
emendations from the true tone of Cynewulf and his fellows. 
How utterly these critics miss the point in a dozen 
imaginative passages ! The Andreas ms. says finely (1003) 
of the slain heathen, deaftwang rudon, " they reddened the 
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field of death." Trautmann, 1 in all seriousness, proposes 
deaftwoman budon — a suggestion that condemns itself. In 
a noble descriptive passage in the Phoenix (61) we meet the 
striking phrase, ne windig wolcen (" nor cloud driven by the 
wind "), which is certainly in keeping with the next clause, 
ne \S,r wceter feaUe\>, / lyfie gebysgad, and with El. 1272, 
(wind) w&fteft be wolcnum. Yet Schlotterose 2 seeks to force 
the half-line into closer accord with the Latin of Lactantius 
by reading, ne winne]> wolcen. 3 The same editor does not 
understand 4 bitres wiht (Ph. 179), although this reading of 
the text makes perfect sense (" nor does aught that is 
grievous hurt him with evils "), and although the phrase is 
supported by Gen. 479 bitres fela; and at his master's sug- 
gestion reads blrws (< bite-rSs or beadu-rSs) wiht, which is 
of twentieth-century making. The fine metaphor, 'purh 
gewittes wylm (Ph. 191), " through ardor (or "labor") of 
spirit " suffers laughable degradation to \urh gewyrtes wylm 
(gewyrt is not found elsewhere). Could caricature go farther 
than this hint of the kitchen? Wita neosan (Jul. 631), 
although it is fully explained and justified by Jul. 554-556, 
]>ystra neosan . . . on wita forwyrd, is debased by Traufc- 
mann 5 into wiea neosan. He can find 6 no meaning in 
gehyran (And. 340) and alters to gehycgan; in arozjnan, 
(And. 816) and changes to areccan ; in the splendid phrase 
dream woes on hyhte (And. 874), characteristic of its author 
(see And. 239, 679), and emends to on tyhte, not elsewhere 
used by the poet. The appropriate lof of And. 1476 he 
alters 7 to lift or Urn ; and the poetic open eald gewinn (El. 

1 BB., xxni, 121. 2 BB., xxv, 58. 

S A similar lack of all poetic perspective is seen in Trautmann' s gratuitous 
alteration (BB., xxn, 8) of the spirited line, Be Domes Dcege, 8, purh 
winda gryre, wolcn wees gehrered to purh winda styre. Wop wees gehrered. 

l Ib., 20, 60. *>BB., xxiij, 97. 

6 lb., 110 f. Uk, 130. 
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646), to the tame ofer eall gemynd. In these substitutions 
— and a dozen others equally arbitrary and violent might 
easily be enumerated 1 — the commentator's misinterpretation 
of obvious meanings has dictated unnecessary engraftments 
upon a text which, in each of these passages, is without 
flaw. The editor is everywhere a corruptor. The Old 
English poet might well say with Chaucer (Troilm, V, 
1793 f.):— 

"And for ther is so greet diversitee 
In English and in wryting of our tonge, 
So preye I God that noon miswryte thee, 
Ne thee mismetre for defaute of tonge ; 
And red wherso thou be or elles songe, 
That thou be understonde, God I beseche." 

A third source of gratuitous emendation is the ignorance 
of Old English grammatical rule and syntactical law appar- 
ent in comments and alterations. A few examples will serve 
to illustrate this fault. The poet of the Phcenix says not 
very clearly (242-248) :— 

"Sumes onllce, 
swa. mon to andleofne eor8an wses[t]mas 
on haerfeste ham gelaide'S, 
wiste wynsume, air wintres cyme 
on rypes ttman, J>" l«s hi renes scur 
awyrde under wolcnum, Her hi wraSe meta^S 
fodorjiege gefean (ms. gefeon)." 

It will be seen that the use of pronouns is ambiguous, 2 that 
the first hi refers to wcestmas, the second to mon used collec- 

•Note Wilhelm Schmidt's readings (BB., xxm) of Ban. 16, 25, 61, 
101, 227, 233, 235, 263, 440, 607, and Schlotterose's substitutions {BB., 
xxv, ) for Ph. 217, 236, 252, 301 — in each and every case totally unwar- 
ranted. 

! Such ambiguity in the use of the third personal pronoun is very com- 
mon in Anglo-Saxon poetry ; cf. Beow., 747, 762, 804, 805, 2619, 2973- 
2976, Christ, 434-436, etc. Ten minutes' search will furnish as many more 
examples. 
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tively. Such plural reference to mon is a recognized idiom. 1 
The sense of the passage is sufficiently obvious. Schlotterose 
is totally unjustified in declaring 2 that "hi kann sich nur 
auf wcestmas beziehen, da vorher von den menschen gar nicht 
die rede ist," and in accepting his master's violent emenda- 
tion, ]>cer hi weorum ecaft \jbdor\ege gefeoh. In Phoenix 599, 
we meet the sing. bllceS with a neut. pi. subject weoro : in 
ignorance of this grammatical license, Schlotterose 3 changes 
to bllcaft. He rejects the familiar idiom in bitres wild (Ph. 
179). Trautmann " cannot understand " * the construction 
of Jul. 638—639, ond to lofe trymman / folc of firenum, 
although the meaning is clear (" to turn by exhortation the 
people from sins to worship"), and although trymman is 
used in a similar context, Feeder, 14, )>& ]>ee geornost to gode 
trymmen. He finds the Juliana passage "zweifellos ver- 
derbt," and suggests a gap between trymman and folc. A 
similar disregard of idiom is found in Trautmann's change 5 
of Beow., 171—172, monig oft gescet j rice to rune to monig 
.... rinca and of Beow., 1112, cepeling monig to oepelinga 
monig. El. 231-232, brings to the Beowulf MS. abundant 
support, ]>cer wlanc manig ozt Wendelsa / on stceSe stodon. 6 

We come finally to the most prolific source of editorial 
corruption, the rigid metrical a-priorism that tolerates no 
verses not in the strictest accord with the minutest demands 

'We meet the idiom in "Wulfstan's Voyage" in Alfred's Orosius 
(Sweet, B. E. T. Soc, lxxix, 21, 11. 12-13). And gif />ser man an ban 
findeS unforbserned, hi kit sceolan miclum gebetan. C. A. Smith cites in con- 
nection with this prose passage (Old English Reader, p. 110), Paul's Prin- 
cipien der Sprachgeschichte, § 451, "When a word is used as an indefinite, 
it is, strictly speaking, incapable of number." Modern parallels are 
numerous. 

2 SB., xxv, 62. "lb., 67. 

*BB., xxm, 97. 5 £JS., xvn, 161-162. 

6 In his note upon the Ekne passage, Holthausen cites Koch, Hist. 
Oram., n, § 71, 1 and Smith, Anglia, xxm, 242. 
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of preconceived theories. I have neither the time nor the 
inclination here to consider at length Trautmann's attack l 
upon Sievers's "typen mit seiner silbenhaufenlehre," nor 
shall I cavil at the extreme complication of his own system, 
with its sixteen chief forms and its twelve secondary forms. 2 
But I must at once take issue with the dogmatic assertion 3 
that " Silbenhaufen, die nicht mit einer der 1 6 (-|- 1 2) ge- 
stalten iibereinstimmen, sind falsche verse"; and that "eight 
to ten of every hundred verses must therefore be regarded 
as damaged in transmission," Everyone will admit that 
Anglo-Saxon texts have suffered metrical corruptions ; but 
no student of induction will tolerate for a moment the 
sovereignty of rule or system that thus implicitly confesses 
its inability to account for ten per cent, of the cases con- 
cerned. Exceptio probat regularn. Exceptions test the 
rule ; and, if the exceptions are numerous, the proper course 
is to revise or qualify the rule ; or, if that is impossible, to 
abandon it as inadequate. The improper course is to seek, 
by violent changes, to wrest the exceptions into accord with 
the theory. Such a proceeding is particularly illogical in 
the present case, where our concern is not with a tentative 
theory, but with a principle induced from a scientific obser- 
vation of details — indeed, not with a theory at all, but with 
a classification of facts. Many seeming irregularities and 

*BB., xvn, 175 f. 

* Admirably sane is Gerould's spirited protest against Trautmann's in- 
volved metrical system (Englisehe Studien, xri, 1909, 12): — "In the con- 
ditions of poetic production that prevailed in Northumbria or Mercia, it is 
inconceivable that the authors would be confined within the limits of such 
an artificial and elaborate science of metrics as has latterly been constructed 
for them. It is not scholarship, I submit, to blind oneself to such a plain 
fact as this, while analyzing with infinite detail, getting involved in con- 
tradictions, and disputing to wearisome length ; it is pedantry and it leads 
to nothing." 

*BB., xvn, 186. 
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complexities appearing frequently in the verse must be care- 
fully weighed on their own merits, and not be ruled high- 
handedly out of court, because perchance they conflict with 
certain inadequate " gestalten " called by their framer, " die 
wahre metrik." 

Now let us examine carefully the a-priori method of this 
so-called "true metre" and mark its fallacious results. 
One of its chief tenets seems to be this : that no anacrusis 
(" vorschlag " or " auftakt ") may appear before the allitera- 
tive syllable of the second half-verse. 1 Mark the outcome 
of exalting a dangerous assertion of a negative into a hard- 
and-fast destructive formula. Working in unquestioning 
acceptance of this tenet, Von der Warth 2 finds in the An- 
dreas no less than fifteen examples of this phenomenon, one 
half of which he forces out of existence. Although some 
seven 3 prove too strong for him, he later speaks of " the 
anacrusis so strictly avoided by the poet" (p. 31). Of what 
avail are the facts against the master's rule ? Wilhelm 
Schmidt 4 is in equally parlous plight, as he discovers some 
ten examples in the 764 lines of the Daniel. He bravely 
alters all but one of these, but, unlike Von der Warth, he is 
troubled by a doubt. He is finally forced to admit, 5 even 
with the master's eye upon him : " In einigen fallen wie 
Dan. 166 b und Az. 157 b wird man aber doch annehmen 
miissen, dass der vorschlag vor der hauptstabsilbe urspriing- 
lich ist." Concede that, and the game is up ; all tinkering 

'See, however, Sievers, PBB., x, 234, and note exceptions. Cf. Ohr. 
591, 595, where the use is established by balance. 

2 Metrisch-Sprachlichcs, p. 1. 

'With three of these (988, 1473, 1474), Trautmann himself could do 
nothing (BB., I, 25). 

i BB., xxiii. 

5 lb., 50. 

12 
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with anacruses must be given over. 1 Schlotterose 2 unhesitat- 
ingly follows Trautmann in changing cet ba%a gehwylcum 
(Ph. 110 b ) to cet bai&a gehw'am, and in omitting se in Ph. 
31 l b , se fugel is on Mwe, although the article appears every- 
where else in this poetic paragraph, — because they offend 
against the " rule." As elsewhere the critic runs counter to 
all probability. And. 333 b , swa wceter bebugeS is established 
beyond all reasoning doubt by the reappearance of the 
phrase, Beow. 93 b , Panther 6 b , and by the metrically similar 
Beow. 1224 b , swa see bebugeS. In the Andreas passage, 
Trautmann 3 would omit the verbal prefix, because the 
transmitted form opposes his dictum. How can reason 
contend against this sort of fatuity ? One thinks of Keats's 
spirited rebuke to the seventeenth-century vassals of met- 
rical formalism : — 

' ' But ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of, — were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile ; so that ye taught a school 
. . . . to smooth, inlay and clip and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob' s wit, 
Their verses tallied. Easy were the task ! " 

Forgetting that the only " true metre " must be a classifi- 
cation of observed facts, the members of the Bonn seminar 
limit rigidly the number of unstressed syllables in the thesis. 
If the " senkung " contains more than two syllables, it is at 
once violently reduced to the length prescribed by the 
" system." 4 The beauty of this method becomes irnmedi- 

1 Another disciple of the Bonn school, Hans Lohe, notes (BB., xxn, 
63) that, in the 308 lines of Be Domes Dasge, "the poet offends 28 times 
against the old rule regarding anacrusis." Bather let us say that the early 
use of such anacrusis finds strong support in this convincing evidence of its 
later extension. 

2 SJS.,xxv, 75. *BB., i, 25. 

4 See Von der Warth, pp. 13, 34; Trautmann, BB., xxm, 100, 104, 
114. 
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ately apparent. Every page of the text furnishes offending 
verses that must be whipped into the traces, and the tamers 
of Pegasus find much congenial employment. Indeed three- 
syllable, four-syllable, and even five-syllable "sinkings" 
are found so frequently in Old English poetry, particularly 
in the first foot of Sievers's A, B and C types, 1 that we can 
only conclude that a large freedom in this regard was an 
essential feature of the verse. Here as elsewhere in this 
pseudo-science of textual emendation, we are amazed by high- 
handed wresting of the evidence into accord with a precon- 
ceived verdict. Argument is impossible against this fallacy. 
The marshalling of a long array of verses that conflict with 
the so-called " rule " is always met by the confident answer 
that "the 'verslehre' forbids these," or that "they are 
badly constructed and must be altered." 2 Sometimes, how- 
ever, the commentators are caught in their own net. Here is 
one illustration out of many. Bar polysyllabic " sinking," 
and it is clear that something is wrong with the following half- 
lines : \ara be wlf cSfte wer (El. 508"), \>ara on hade sint 
(El. 740 b ), \ara \e ie gefremede (El. 818% Jul. 354 a ), \>ara 
be Dryhtnes m (El. 971 a ). Shall we now hear an admission 
that the " rules " are at fault ? Never that ! The way out is 
found. It seems that though \ara Q>cera) is strong enough 
to bear the first stress in this very poem, the Elene, \>wra 
leoda (285 a ), yet it has obligingly become short, \c\ra, in all 
the examples before us. $ In ne wees cenig \ara (Jul. 510 b ), 
rather than admit the anacrusis, Trautmann reads, ne wees 
cenig \ar a. That the MS. repeats itself eight lines later 

Consult Sievers, PBB., x, 236-241, 245-248, for examples of the 
expanded thesis in the Beowulf. Philipp Frucht, in his careful study of 
Cynewulf's metre, Metrisches und Sprachliehes zu Cynewulfs Elene, Juliana 
und Christ, 1887, also notes many instances of this. 

! Cf. Von der Warth, pp. 7, 27. 

'Trautmann, BB., I, 84 ; Von der Warth, pp. 5-6. 
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(Jul. 51 8 b ), nces eenig para counts, of course, for nothing. 
In para pe mid Andreas (And. 379"), Von der Warth thinks 
nothing of omitting para altogether. 

Equally rigid " rules " are framed for the stressed sylla- 
bles — rules that rest on nothing but false assumptions. It 
is stoutly asserted that the stress must not fall on certain 
unimportant words. That these words constantly bear the 
stress, seems in no way to affect the assumption, but is 
regarded merely as a challenge to the ingenious commentator. 
For example, Trautmann 1 attacks the metre of the seem- 
ingly faultless half-line, Jul. 357% ic past loende, and inserts 
me before wende, despite the appearance of stressed ic several 
times in this very poem, Jul. 132, 369, 372. He objects 2 
also to the half-lines, peet pa gastas {And., 1617 a ) and peet 
him sylfum (Jul. 407"), and, in each case, would change 
peet to pcette, although the conj. peet is stressed, And. 757% 
peet of his oynne; Jul. 73, 85, 310, 336, 392, etc. In 
arbitrary fashion, he emends 3 scyppend wera (And. 787 a ) to 
scyppend weroda, although verses of the type that he rejects 
are found by Sievers * in many poems. Trautmann alters s 
peer wees lof hafen (El. 889 b ) to peer wees lof ahafen, because 
he regards lof as unfitted " zwei takte zu fullen." What 
shall we say then to the metre of pa pin lof beraft (And. 
1295 b ), of ofer lof godes (Jul. 408 b ), and of pcet hi lof godes 
(Domesdceg, 47 b ) and to the reappearance of the condemned 
phrase lof hafen (Jul. 693 b ) ? But need we enumerate 
further ? " In the name of truth," says Gerould, " let us 
exercise commonsense ! " " In the name of commonsense," 
I add, " let us follow the truth ! " 

To summarize the results of this paper, I have sought to 
show that the textual criticism of the Bonn seminar is ren- 



1 BS., xxiii, 96. H. e. » lb., 117. 

* PBB., x, 454. *BB., xxxin, 105. 
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dered practically worthless by its disregard of probabilities, 
by its lack of perspicacity and of literary appreciation, by the 
limitations of its knowledge and by its metrical a-priorism 
— but, above all and through all, by its strange insensibility 
to the value of evidence, and its consequent readiness to 
exalt arbitrary assumptions to the place of inflexible rules. 
Professor Sievers goes none too far in his declaration : 1 
" Ein solches verfahren, das unsrer wissenschaft nicht zur 
ehre, nur zum schaden gereicht, sollte meines erachtens 
nicht ohne principiellen einspruch ruhig hingenommen wer- 
den." The " system " surely deserves no quarter. Yet 
such obviously fallacious methods could scarcely claim from 
me serious discussion, nor demand detailed exposure of 
their weaknesses, if the greatest danger to the scholarly 
study of Old English did not seem to me to lie in a tame 
acquiescence which demands no proofs, but which receives 
as truths absolutely unfounded assertions, if they are per- 
sistently repeated with increasing confidence and vehemence. 

Fbedebick Tupper, Jr. 



1 PBB., xxix, 305 f. 



